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Between the middle of the 19th century and World War I, large numbers of 
American artists looked for subjects beyond the boundaries of their native land. 

One of their favorite destinations was Venice; they depicted it more than any 
other European city, including Paris. European artists also had been attracted 
by the city's picturesque setting, splendid architecture, and famed art treasures. 
But to the citizens of a forward-looking young country rapidly becoming industrial- 
ized, Venice, which had remained virtually unchanged for centuries, had a particular 
fascination. 

Venice; The American View, 1860—1920 , at The Cleveland Museum of Art from 
February 27 through April 21, 1985, displays the appeal and the importance of 
Venice for American artists during this period and their varying perceptions of 
the city and its inhabitants. The exhibition presents 110 oil paintings, water- 
colors, pastels, and etchings drawn from public and private collections in this 
country and abroad. Focusing on James McNeill Whistler, John Singer Sargent, 
and Maurice Prendergast, who did some of their finest and most original work in 
Venice, the exhibition also contains outstanding works by twenty-six other artists, 
including Robert Blum, William Merritt Chase, Frank Duveneck, John Marin, and 
Thomas Moran. 

The exhibition invites comparisons among artists' interpretations of the 
same view or building. Among the familiar subjects represented are the Lagoon 
and the Grand Canal, the Piazza San Marco, the Rialto Bridge, and the church of 
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Santa Maria della Salute. Artists were equally captivated by the hidden byways, 
quiet courtyards, and shadowy interiors where the contemporary Venetians lived 
and worked amid the faded grandeur of former glory. Some artists took a romantic, 
nostalgic view of the city; others sought to portray the Venice of their own day 
and interpreted it with a surprising modernity. 

Whistler worked in Venice for just more than a year, in 1879 and 1880, 
turning out a rich and provocative record of the city and its domestic life in 
delicate and suggestive pastels, etchings, and oils. His inventive handling of 
materials and his novel approach to his subjects — *’I have learned," he wrote, 
to know a Venice others never seem to have perceived" — greatly affected artists 
after him. Sargent worked in two different modes, both of which avoided the 
standard views of the city. In the 1880s he specialized in somber-toned oil 
paintings of working-class Venetians — women carrying water, bead stringers, and 
glassworkers toiling in back alleys and dimly-lit rooms of decaying palaces; 
in the early 20th century he concentrated on brilliant watercolors of Venetian 
architecture viewed close up, often from eccentric angles, and almost always 
haunt ingly empty of people. Prendergast, who first visited Venice at the turn of 
the century, also painted the city and its monuments from unusual vantage points 
but populated his watercolors with figures of Venetians and brightly dressed 
tourists with colorful parasols. 

Venice: The American View was organized by Margaretta Lovell, curator of 
American painting at The Fine Arts Museums of San Francisco, and is partially 
supported by a grant from the National Endowment for the Arts. Its Cleveland 
showing is assisted by a grant from the Ohio Arts Council. Dr. Lovell prepared 
the exhibition catalogue with support from the Henry Luce Foundation, Inc., through 
The Luce Fund for Scholarship in American Art. The catalogue (169 pages with 120 
illustrations, 16 in color) is available at the Museum’s Bookstore for $15. 



